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THE CHILD AND SOCIAL REFORM 

BY THE KEY. DE. PHILIP S. MOXOM 



In all work for the moralization of human life, the work- 
ers are confronted by the disturbing fact of large and con- 
tinuous waste. In the midst of the broad stream of general 
development there is a persistent counter-current of de- 
generation. The waste of life is represented, but not wholly 
comprehended, by what has been picturesquely called " the 
submerged tenth." With all the good work carried on in 
the world by Churches, Missions, Rescue Homes, Schools, 
Temperance and other reform societies — an innumerable 
multitude of remedial agencies — there is a constant produc- 
tion of " the bad." I use tbis term, not in the sense made 
familiar to us by narrow sympathies and ill-instructed moral 
judgment, but as one would use it wbo judges castings : some 
are defective and go into the old-iron heap to be broken up 
for remelting. There are the shiftless, the incompetent, the 
confirmed drunkards, the tramps, the vicious, the unpro- 
ductive and the criminals of all grades. Not all of these 
are among the poor; wealth is no sure preventive of waste, 
and the wealthy furnish their quota for the old-iron heap. 

In every centre of population, and even in many rural 
districts, specimens of this motley class are to be found. To 
some extent, the Church works upon it, and not entirely in 
vain, but with very limited success. The various enterprises 
for reform accomplish somewhat, but only a very little and 
in a very costly way. Society is like a leaking ship. The 
Church and kindred organizations are at the pumps, but 
the hold is not cleared. It would seem as if the most im- 
portant task in which benevolent people can engage is that 
of stopping the leak. Of course the question will rise, " Can 
it be done?" Many say, "No." Others doubtfully ask, 
" How can it be done?" The problem of stopping the waste 
should be attacked on its least difficult side, and it has such 
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a side. The saying, ' ' The best way to do anything is to do 
it," is often pertinent, because almost any right endeavor is 
better than doing nothing while discussing the question of 
ways and means. 

Is the submerged tenth a necessary and inevitable feature 
of society? That is a question which earnest and thought- 
ful men and women are asking more insistently every day. 
Whence come " the bad "1 They are recruited from the 
ranks of childhood. Are they the product of heredity? Per- 
haps to a very limited extent, though that is a word with 
which we hide our ignorance while flattering ourselves with 
a feeling of important knowledge. Much more are they the 
product of environment. 

Modern psychology is confirming the empirical teaching 
of experience that comparatively little change in moral bent, 
in one direction or the other, takes place after adolescence. 
The waste begins before that period, though it may not ap- 
pear until later. Somewhat, but not very much, can be done 
for the moral improvement of the present adult generation. 
Nothing is more disappointing than work for the reform 
of depraved adults. The success of Mrs. Booth in her work 
among State prisoners is due largely to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of these prisoners are not criminals by 
bent of nature, but through misfortune or even accident. 
Others have recuperative energy still dormant in their 
natures, the germ of which was implanted in childhood. 
Besides, the waste of life is not defined by prison walls. 

I am persuaded that, while the reform of an adult criminal 
or degenerate — who has become such in childhood — is not 
impossible, it seldom is accomplished. At any rate, every 
consideration of economy and effectiveness would lead us 
to approach the problem of reform at the point of least re- 
sistance, and especially to turn the belated endeavors for 
reform into efforts for prevention. 

Childhood is the time of extreme plasticity — physically, 
mentally and morally. Children born in a certain environ- 
ment, unless they are early removed or reached by positively 
counteracting influences, are foredoomed — it is not putting 
it too strongly to say foredamned. There is the real grim 
fact of predestination which, apart from all theories, we 
are compelled to face. There is a kind of Calvinism deep in 
nature and human life. That fact indicates pretty clearly 
what our aim and endeavor should be. 
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What is the true, comprehensive and entirely wise enter- 
prise — shall I say of the Church? — of society? Effective 
moral care for all children from the cradle. Let no waif 
escape a wisely sympathetic and sufficiently authoritative 
ministry. What forms this ministry may take will be con- 
sidered somewhat at length later. At present I wish to in- 
sist on this: that every child in the community should be, 
and can be, reached by moralizing influences. 

There are difficulties in the way of such an enterprise, 
but none that is insuperable; and such difficulties as exist 
are less among the poor than among the rich. That is, the 
sources of waste are more accessible among the former than 
among the latter. 

An adequate and practically universal care for the moral 
health and education of childhood involves many things, 
but pre - eminently it involves a method which shall per- 
sistently seek out and follow up every child for its good. 
Such a method will require work — patient, tireless and tact- 
ful — and a great deal of it and for a long time. But that 
is what the Church and all other philanthropic and reforma- 
tive societies are for, not for play or self-indulgence or even 
mutual admiration. Besides, all these are working now, and 
the efforts which they put forth in but very moderately 
successful enterprises of reform would accomplish vastly 
more if they were directed to the end of prevention. Forma- 
tion is less arduous than reformation and it is much more 
profitable in results. 

But such work is expensive. All good work is expensive 
— of time and labor and money and life. Men will give 
thousands of dollars for a scheme to extract gold from sea 
water; there are investments which pay much better in real 
values. 

Let us conceive, then, an enterprise which should enlist 
all the churches, all the women's clubs, all reform organiza- 
tions — all that large part of society which is well disposed 
toward mankind and is engaged in some sort of endeavor to 
improve life and lessen its waste. Conceive that this enter- 
prise has for its end an adequate care for all children from 
birth to the beginning of adolescence ; that is, to the age of 
fourteen years. Indeed, this period may be lessened. Many 
psychologists hold that the bent of a child is determined 
before the age of seven years. It is now a commonplace of 
psychology that the problem of moral development and the 
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formation of habits which are the secure basis of sound 
character can be successfully handled only in early child- 
hood. The mother who neglects the first years of her child's 
life imperils its whole character and career. All efficacious 
reforms in society must go back to the cradle and the 
nursery. 

The two great forces which act within or on the child in 
its growth are heredity and environment. Of the former, 
with respect to moral traits, we know as yet but little. That 
there is a physical inheritance is obvious. To some extent, 
still very ill-defined, there appears to be what may be called 
a moral inheritance. But character is the one thing which 
every one must create for himself, since it is the product 
of choices and determinations. If we say that character is 
the sum total of one 's habits, it is still true that one 's habits 
are determined both by his environment and by his own 
more or less deliberate choice. We do know that bad par- 
ents prejudice their children's future. Heredity is so far 
a positive force in human life that men and women have 
no right to become parents without regard for the influence 
of their own condition and habits on their offspring. The 
progress of the race is continually handicapped by the 
morally and physically unfit recruits to its number brought 
in by wholly unfit parents. 

Of the second force, namely, environment, we know much 
more than we do of heredity. It includes all those influences 
which act upon the child from without — material, mental 
and moral. Under the head of environment falls the entire 
enterprise of education, and this is so large that at last we 
are beginning to appreciate the truth of Lessing's prophetic 
words, " Die Erziehung ist Offenbarung " (" Education is 
revelation "). Education has a much larger place even in 
the animal world than many suppose; for it is now recog- 
nized that a good part of what we have called instinct is 
really the result of an educational process carried on by 
parents among wild animals. The play of many animals 
proves to be a schooling of the young in attack or defence 
or escape from enemies. 

We have not stated the whole problem when we say 
heredity and environment. There is the element of indi- 
viduality — a force which sometimes overcomes both heredity 
and environment. Every child is something new in the 
world. In that baby just born is coiled up a force which is 
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unmeasured and unpredictable, which will sooner or later 
confound all the maxims of the father and baffle all the 
persuasions of the mother. Humanity never gets beyond 
the possibility of surprises in the form of revelations of 
what lies germinant in its nature individualized in children. 

But the main influence in shaping a life is that of environ- 
ment. A good environment will overcome the worst, as a 
bad environment will often defeat the best — heredity. Of 
environment the chief elemeuts are, first, the home. The 
importance of making a good home need scarcely be argued 
here. Those who have good homes realize their importance. 
But thousands of our fellow beings have not and, without 
some marked social and economic changes, cannot have good 
homes. Among the working-classes — that is, operatives in 
mills, factories and the like — certain economic or industrial 
conditions tend to prevent the making of good homes. In 
many places operatives are discouraged from getting homes 
by the uncertainty of permanent employment. 

The concentration of people of the same economic con- 
dition in cities, where high rents and poverty are in com- 
bination, prevents the creation of good homes. In the tene- 
ment districts of New York or Boston, how many real homes 
are there? Or rather, how few? In such districts there 
exists and increases a powerful instinctive attachment to 
the crowd. Hence the failure of attempts to ruralize urban 
people by moving them to the country individually or in 
groups. They will not stay in the country. The develop- 
ment of the electric railway and various other means of 
locomotion is opening up new possibilities in dealing with 
this condition; but the extreme attachment to the crowd 
must be reduced without lessening the element of good, 
which, after all, is its root. 

The first essential of a good home is cleanliness. This 
is as necessary to moral as it is to physical health. To this 
must be added some degree of skill in domestic economy, so 
that there shall be the greatest attainable comfort. But the 
general atmosphere and spirit of the home are still more 
important. Cheerfulness, obedience, respect for elders and 
regard for the rights of others, are essential elements. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to conceive of a good home without 
the restraints and inspirations of religion. Where there is 
no reverence for God there will be little controlling respect 
for parents and regard for law. 
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The homes of a nation are the fountains of its life. In 
these are made the laws by which it is ruled. Out of these 
rise the forces which shape its character and determine its 
destiny. How shall good homes be created? This ques- 
tion leads us back at once to the consideration of individual 
men and women and the formation of individual character. 
We are forced to reason in a circle. The child must be 
rightly moulded so that when he founds a home, it shall be 
such as will furnish a favorable environment for young life. 

But the main point now is, that the home is the first im- 
portant element in the environment of the child, and there- 
fore the creation of good homes demands the thought am 1 - 
endeavor of all who would work effectively to stop the waste 
of life and to moralize human society. It is said sometimes 
that the mother makes the home and that the primary 
need is of good mothers. This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. American homes are suffering to-day because of a 
lack of good fathers. Many fathers have abdicated their 
privilege and abandoned their duty as fathers. They leave 
the entire responsibility for the care of the home and the 
training of children to the mothers. However willing the 
mothers may be to assume the responsibility, they cannot 
supply the lack of the masculine element in the administra- 
tion of the home. Children need the father as certainly if 
not as continuously as they need the mother. " Mother," 
said a child in a suburban home of New York, " who is that 
man that comes here to stay over Sundays? I don't like 
him, and I wish he would stay away." The man was the 
child's father and the supposed head of that family. If 
there is truth in Professor Miinsterberg's criticism of Amer- 
ican schools because of a deficiency of the masculine element 
in the teaching force, there is more poignant truth in the 
criticism of some foreign observers, notably English, that 
there is a deficiency of the paternal influence in American 
homes. 

The second element in the proper environment of the 
child is a good school. By this I mean a school good not 
only in equipment, teachers and method, but good also in 
atmosphere and surroundings. The importance of this can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Here is a point at which an intel- 
ligent ministry to childhood can make great gain. Why 
should our schools, especially primary and grammar schools, 
always be situated as they are now in the midst of the popu- 
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lation which they are meant to serve? Said a head master of 
a leading high school to me : " I would have a circle of kinder- 
gartens around the city away from its traffic and noise." 
Mr. McNutt suggests a scheme which, now that means for 
transportation are so greatly increased, grows feasible. His 
scheme is : Put all the kindergarten, primary and even gram- 
mar schools outside of the city — away from it — out in the 
country. Carry the children out every morning and back 
every evening six days in the week. Give them air and light. 
Bring them into contact with nature — with the soil and grass 
and flowers and trees and birds. Teach them the meaning 
of nature by such contact with it. Get them out of the wilder- 
ness of brick and stone and waken the stifled or never- 
developed interest in growing things and animals. Produce 
a generation in which the inbred attachment to the crowd 
shall be changed from a mere gregarious instinct into an 
intelligent human interest in fellow man and purified into a 
true altruism. 

How much such a scheme would mean for the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of life in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and other great cities if it were liberally and 
persistently carried out. The main difficulties to be over- 
come are the inertia of ignorance and long-established cus- 
tom and the opposition of unenlightened selfishness. 

Equally important with the good school, but more difficult 
to attain, is the good city; that is, a social environment 
which would tend to elevate young life; at least, would not 
depress and degrade it. What have we now? A vast 
amount of unthinking as well as vicious profanity, coarse- 
ness, obscenity and brutality on the part of men in the 
presence of children. The children hear and learn that which 
pollutes their minds and makes moral training difficult. 

But the effluent force of our coarseness is everywhere. 
Our walls are disfigured by vulgar and often evilly sug- 
gestive advertisements. Our streets are picketed with sa- 
loons, and in the larger cities it is even difficult to enforce 
the law requiring a saloon not to be nearer to a school- 
house than four hundred feet. 

There is so much in ordinary social surroundings which 
is coarsening and even positively corrupting that the won- 
der is that life improves from generation to generation as 
much as it does. 

The fourth element of primary importance in the environ- 
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inent of child life is the good Church. We are not con- 
cerned now with theology or ecclesiastical policy, but with 
the Church as the institution upon which, next to the home, 
rests the duty of caring for the religious and moral train- 
ing of the young. It is immaterial now whether it be called 
church or synagogue, whether it be Protestant, Roman 
Catholic or Hebrew, Unitarian or Trinitarian; it is that in- 
stitution which stands for the inspirations and sanctions of 
religion. 

To-day most of the churches are organized and conducted 
with a view to the needs and tastes of adults. The children 
have an entirely subordinate place. They are drawn more 
or less successfully into an annex called the Sunday-school, 
where they are held in a sort of probation for future adult 
membership in the Church. If we stop to reflect we shall 
recognize the truth that the Church cannot do much toward 
changing the moral bent of adults. It can do much to change 
and improve the next generation of adults by working ration- 
ally upon the children. Why should not the Church change 
its line of approach to its enterprise of saving the world? 
Why not for a time let the adult sinner go his way, if he 
will, to whatever perdition may await him; and spend all 
our money in a prolonged, intelligent and devoted ministry 
to the children? Let us not persecute them with exhorta- 
tions to a piety which they do not understand and would 
not like if they could; but seek to provide for them that 
culture in moral habits and wholesome activities and pure 
interests which will make them good men and women, rever- 
ent toward God, docile to the real teaching of experience, 
and in love with everything beautiful and true, beginning at 
a time when right habits can be formed even though right 
principles cannot yet be understood. 

These, then, are elements of environment which being 
good shall mould the children and with them humanity into 
forms of health and beauty and intelligence and righteous- 
ness : the home, the school, the city and the Church. 

Now let us return for a few minutes to the question of 
expense. One thing men are perpetually forgetting, name- 
ly, that society must take care of the bad and bear the bur- 
den of the cost whether it will or no. There is no alternative 
save temporary neglect, and that is more expensive than 
care. Just as a city, if it will not pay for wise and adequate 
sanitation, must pay for disease and death; so in the moral 
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and economic realm, society, if it will not pay for preven- 
tion, must suffer loss *md pay much for very imperfect cure. 

It is becoming almost a truism that prevention is eco- 
nomical of money as well as of life. What mean our in- 
numerable Charity organizations and Bethels, Houses of 
Correction, Reformatories, Jails, Penitentiaries, Police, 
Sheriffs, Courts, and executions and all the machinery of 
criminal law? These only partly represent the cost of neg- 
lecting to mould and train childhood. Add to this the eco- 
nomic loss in the unproductiveness of ' ' the bad ' ' and those 
who must guard them. The cost of all these remedial, re- 
straining and punitive agencies is enormous, quite equal to 
the cost of caring for the primary education and nurture of 
every needy child in the country. Indeed, the estimate is 
made that every child in a community not otherwise proper- 
ly cared for could be saved at a cost in money and labor 
less by one-fourth than that which is now required to pro- 
tect society very imperfectly from the consequences of its 
own neglect. 

It is cheaper to take care of the bad at the beginning. It 
would cost less to stop the leaks than it does to work the 
pumps. In fact, the cost is already provided for in the 
money, energy and labor which we now misdirect in numer- 
ous and for the most part fruitless enterprises for reform. 

But if the cost of a complete preventive system were even 
more than we now pay for restraint there could be no ration- 
al hesitation, in view of value received, in adopting it. The 
restraint is grotesquely inadequate. Our reforms are only 
just a little less than dismal failures. A child saved is 
surely more valuable tban a man hanged or a woman im- 
prisoned. Besides, every waif saved becomes a productive 
worker, increasing the wealth which as an incompetent or a 
criminal he would waste or destroy. 

Let us look once more for a moment at the field. There 
is to-day a stratum of society which practically is untouched 
by any reformative agency. The Church does not reach it. 
The Young Men's Christian Association does not. To a 
limited extent, the Volunteers and the Salvation Army and 
some of the city missions do. The mission Sunday-school, 
with its day nurseries and free kindergartens, does more. 
Certain enterprises, like those of the late Charles Loring 
Brace in New York and of Dr. Bernardo in London, have 
been so successful as to point out unerringly the general 
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direction in which we must go. But what has been occasion- 
al and sporadic must be organized and developed into an 
enterprise covering the whole field. 

At the risk of wounding adult susceptibilities I must re- 
peat that not much can be done for this generation in the 
way of changing the moral bent of " grown-up " persons. 
For good or ill, the moral character of most is already de- 
termined for this world. What shall be done? For one 
thing let the Church concentrate its energies on the children. 
To-day its mission and even its right to exist are sharply 
challenged. A new crusade for the moralization and salva- 
tion of childhood would give it a new lease of life and a 
stronger power than ever. 

The Church stands for the magnificent undertaking of the 
salvation of the world. Let it save one whole generation and 
its task will be enormously reduced and simplified. Can 
it be done? Dr. Bernardo, the founder of homes for waifs 
in London, out of 9,556 children in a given time lost only 
1.84 per cent. That is, out of every hundred all but a frac- 
tion less than two were saved. What does this mean? The 
Church prays for the coming of God's kingdom on the earth, 
and the logic of experience is teaching it that the kingdom 
of God will come on earth only through the gateway of 
childhood. 

The fate of the world is determined by the influences 
which prevail with the child from birth to seven years of 
age, certainly from birth to fourteen years of age. Such 
is substantially the unanimous judgment of living psycholo- 
gists. All our problems go back to the child — corrupt poli- 
tics, dishonesty and greed in commerce, war, anarchism, 
drunkenness, incompetence and criminality. We know now 
that much of our labor for the radical betterment of society 
is costly and fruitless. It is because we are working against 
nature. We take the twig after it is bent and has stiffened 
into a tree. We take the brook after it has become a torrent. 
We take the fire after it has become a conflagration. God is 
teaching us, in ways made costly by our ineptitude, to begin 
at the beginning and to meet the demands of the situation 
by conforming to fundamental principles. 

Philip Staffokd Moxom. 



